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THE REPOSITORY. 
FROM THE TRENTON EMPORIUM. 
FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 


Love rules over her empire of hearts with a pow- 


Jightful dreams—of rapturous hopes—or of broken- 


erful and mysterious sway—her’s is a world of d 
hearted disappointments, melancholy and death.— 
Friendship sways a colder sceptre ; 1s the lord ofa 
less feverish dominion; but her history is scarcely 
less marked by vicissitudes and change ; and, as 
few ever reach the first empire without passing 
through her gates, so hundreds who intended at 
first to pause in her dominions, wander before they 
ate aware into the warmer clime of Love. 

Associations of Friendship most commonly spring 
frum similarity of tastes.—It was so in the case of 
Sandford and Celia. The same village school ; the 
same holiday rambles ; the familiar intercourse of 
neighbourhood and corresponding rank, never fail 
to make acquaintances ; but it is only hearts mould- 
ed alike ; pulses that beatin unison; spirits of kin- 
dred genius, that naturally run together and cement. 
Such, however, were the circumstances ; such the 
genius, of my two early acquaintances, and the 
strong impulses of nature made them friends. 

Through all the years of childhood and of youth, 
they roved together among the fields and flowers of 
their native valley ; the residence of each was al- 
most as much the home of the other as was the pa- 
ternal roof; and gazing on the same mountain and 
valley scenes ; accustomed to the same habits and 
sharing in the same rustic sports, they were happy 
in each other’s company; in each other’s friendship; 
in each other’s confidence ; they knew not why.— 
But children of nature, and heirs of her simplicity, 
they confessed a mutual friendship in every word 
and action. 

At last, however, the time came for them to be se- 
parated ; Sanford was sent to complete his educa- 
tion among some mercantile friends of the family in 
a distant city—and Celia to a boarding school.— 
They promised to correspond ; to remember each 
other. But they knew not then how far the current 
of their destinies were tocarry them apart New 
pursuits, new hopes, new fricic 
faanford’s mind the early images he 
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brought with 
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| him from his rural home. 
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And ina few y 





opportunity offering, he went out, a supercaryo, to 
India. 

Celia returned, at length, to her home; she was 
the same girl still; the scenes through Which she 
had passed had possessed some novelty, but not 
sufficient to wear away her early associations ; she 
found herself restored to scenes that were 


more 
dear to her indeed; but she found their principal 
attractions in the remembrances they awakened :— 
and she found there a vacuum. She cherished the 
image of her early friend ; it grew more and more 
distinct, as time and distance separated her from the 


original. She was fond of the pencil; and she 


+ 


sketched a woodland scene ; a green bank sloping 
gently to the river side ; il- 


> 
the thick clustering wil 
lows above ; a2 romantic bower formed of twining 
grape and mountain roses, half mantled in the shade; 
and a geutle pair—a maiden and a boy, in the rustic 
dress of early days, standing hand in hand beside it; 
no one could mistake the likenesses ; she wrote un- 
der it—* Eanty rrienpsnip’—and while it bro’t 
back to her vivid recollection, a thousand scenes, 
the impression of which was stamped upon her 
heart, she felt at times as though restored to the 
days of juvenile delight, and all its pleasant scencs 
came fresh as the reviving dew on her feelings. 

Sut years had passed away; she had grown to 
womanhood ; the hand of improvement had altered 
the valley scenery ; in person even she was chang- 
ed; and she often wondered that her heart should 
still remain the same, true to its early feelings and 
attachments. One afternoon in Autumn, she was 
sitting in the shade of a fading elm tree, whose 
branches clustered round the window of her retired 
parlour, and screened it from the heat of the setting 


sun, when she saw a stranger approach the door with 





hesitating step, and often turn aside to look upon 
the scene around, as if in search of some long lost 
object. He was shown by the servant to her room. 
It was Sanford—her old friend and playmate ; re- 
turned wealthy from India. ‘Time had greatly al- 
tered him—Celia involuntarily cast her eyes towards 
the picture—** how you have improved,” said she 
witha sweet blush, as she recognized him and bid 
him welcome ; he caught the direction of her eyes; 
and gazed upon the picture, lost in thought ; at last 
he suid; ‘*Celia, you are a sweet painter, will you 
draw another picture for me”—She laughed, “with 
all my heart if the task isas easy a one asihat was.” 
“Then,” be replied, * join those hands m another; 
and write under it **wenpep Love.” Celia blushed 
deeply —“I have no taste for fiction, Sanford !”— 
“But,” rejoined he, clasping her in his arms—‘*‘the 
original of the scene—my. love—will you alow me 
to propose the original scene first, it will be so 
easy to copy.” 

The Christmas holidays witnessed the nuptials— 
and the counterpart of Celia’s picture was finished 
before spring. 

—s>—— 
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The most precious gems are female virtue 


dusty, aud truth, 


THE VILLAGE BELLE. 


Doubtless many a pretty Misse 
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Ti Thay 
a 
pOssess a kind and benevolent heart—but powec: 


dang rous ; 


there are many temptations to its 
These things I would have my fair readers reme! 
ber as they go along with me—and it may be we 
shall be wiser, and therefore better, before we pare 
If you should ever go to Alesbury, you will see « 
sweet little cottage in the meadows towards the rt 
ver valley, half hid among a cluster of black alders, 


with its white chimney and snowy palings peeping 





through the foliage—and they will tell you that 
Annette Merton once lived there, for all the villa 
gers rememberher. It was one of those terrestrial 
paradises which tke sick heart, weary with th 


wrongs of men, so often pictures to itself—so often 
longs for—and she, oh slre was a beautiful creatur 
! 


art even no t 


my h w beats quicker as her image rises 
before me. 
She was a gay, lively girl, with the polish of « 


summer in the « ity, an la tine education ; and what 
ever her talents might hav e been, she at least pos 
sessed the power of pleasing ; the tact of winning 
hearts in a most copious measure. 1 never could 


it—but t! 


divine exactly how she did ere wasa free, 
frank, friendly air about her that inspired conti 


dence ; and g.fted thus at all points, she played a 





nost masterly game among the village beaux, Ev 
ry body was glad to gallant her—was emulous 
which should pay her the most attention—and ev: 
ry young gentleman in the vill who could afford 


to spruce himself up a once in twenty-for 
hours, paid her an afternoon or an evening visit 

It would have been amusing to one who went as 
a mere spectator, to have attended a Saturday cveti 
ing levee at the 


Alder Cottage— amusing to see the 


address practised by the ¢ ympetitors for her smiles 
in eliciting some distinguished mark of her favor- 
they gathered round her in the little parlour, and if 
she spoke there was a strife as to who should most 
approve what she said ; if she dropped her hand 
kerchief, three 


; ' ‘ 
togethe rin the cflort to restore it to her— 


two or heads were thumped 


and if she 
walked, they were happy whe got at her side, and 
Phere 


all the rest were miserable. were to be seen 


all kinds of faces, and every description of temper 
and such a spectator might have been edified; but 


the principal impression on his mind would prola- 


bly have been, that courting under such circune 
stances Was a most particularly foolish kind of a bu 
sine 8. 

But Annette sung—* Tlic moon had chimbed the 
highest hill’—and told boarding school stories, aud 


talked eloquently about love and poetry, music and 
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bd ’ 
themselves undeservedly deserte¢—looked month | 


After month on the success of their general rival— | 


and prayed probably, if young ladies ever pray | 


about such matters, that Annette might speedily 
make a choice among her worshippers, and leave 


themthe remainder. It was a forlorn hope; shein- | 
tended to do no such thing; she was the village 
, 


belle ; and the village belle she meant to be. 





| 
it so happens, however, that great beauties, like 
all other great folks, who have to take their com- 
mon chances in the fortunes of humanity, some- 
times, in the end, outwit themselves. In process of 
time, one and another, and again another, wedding 
took place in the village; the girls whose names 
were seldom spoken; whose modest pretensions 
and retiring habits were perfectly eclipsed by the 
brilliancy of the reigning stat,secured their favorites, 
were wooed, and won, and married ; and still An- 
nette coquetted with all, and was still admired by 
all. dlow many good offers she refused or slighted, 
were only recorded in her own memory .—‘“‘ Hope 
deferred,” saith the proverb, ‘maketh the heart 
sick.”’——Those who were sincere in their addresses, 
gradually, one after another, offered themselves, 
were rejected, or put off; and fell into some easier 
road to matrimony. She was at last left with cour- 
tiers as heartless, in love matters, as herself; who 
sought her company because she was agreeable ;— 
flirted with her because she was ‘the belle” 
romped with, and kissed her, whenever they had an 
opportunity, because it is always worth some pains 


—and 


to win such a favor from a beautiful girl. We never, 
never get to be too much of the bachelor for this 
Well might Byron ask-— 

«* Whe can curiously behold 

‘The smoothness and the sheen of beauty’s cheek, 

Nor feel the heart can never all grow cold ’” 


But time rolled on ; and the grass at length began 









THe LADIES G ARLAND. 


and the triumph that lights rs a little while the 
EMPORIUM. 





sphere of the Vintace Bere. 





FROM THE AMERICAN FARMER 
A WHISPER TO A NEWLY MARRIED PAIR, 
ON DRESS. 


I.ct me entreat, gentle lady, that your dress 
may be expressive of delicacy and, purity of 
mind, ‘Behold a woman in the attire og harlot? 
exclaimed the wise man on beholding an inde 
corous dress. And surely when a s*oinan ap 
pears in public with a bare bosom, exposure of 
ligure, perhaps with rouged cheeks, it cannot be 
acting too severely to adopt the same language, 
and ery out in disgust, * Behold a woman in ihe 
attire of a harlot? What! a wife, a mother, in 
such a dress? O all ye feelings of virtue and 
propriety, rescue our matrons from the degra 
dation! Would they but eg a a moment, 
could “women in general,” as Mrs. H. More 

says, “know what was their real interest, could 
the y guess with what a charm even the appecr- 
ance of modesty invests its possessor, they would 
dress decorously from meve self love if not from 
principle. ‘The designing would assume modes 
ty as an artifice ; the coquette would adopt it as 
an allurement; the pure as her appropriate «at 
traction, and the voluptuous as the most infalli 
ble art of seduction.” 





There is not an hour in the day in which a 
man so much likes to see his wife dressed with 
neatness, as When she leaves her bed-room, and 
sits down to breakfast. At any other moment 
vanity stimulates her eflorts at the toilette, for 
she expects to see and be seen; but at this retired 
and early hour, it is for the sake of cleanliness, 
for the very sake of pleasing her husband, that 
she appears thus neat and nice. Some one says 
«A woman should never appear untidily or bad 
ly dressed, when in the presence of her husband.” 
While he was your lover, what a sad piece of 





to grow inthe path that led over the meadows to 
the cottage— Annette became alarmed at the symp- 
toms, and seizing the only chance that was left, en- 
gaged herself to her only remaining beau. He was 
at that time going to spend a season in the city ;— 
they were to be married on his return. She accept- 
ed him, not because she thought him the best of 
all her suitors, but because he was the only one 
left, and always held himself at her service. Her 
part of the play was ended—she became domestic, 
znd studied housewifery. 

The time finally arrived ; her old beau came back 
to the village ; and a day or two after, strolled over 
to the cottage with his pipe, in appearance quite 
an antiquated man. But he said nothing about the 
subject of matrimony. Annette at last took the li- 
berty of reminding him of his engagement. He 
stared—‘‘ indeed, madam, you surprise me !”-— 
“Surprise you, why sir ?’— Because,” said he, 

‘I never dreamed that you could be serious in such 
a thing asa matrimonial engagement—and meeting 
vith a good opportunity, I got married before I left 
the city.” 

Vortune had finished the game, and Annette was 
left to pay the forfeit; she never married, becaus: 
she never had another chance. And her’s is but the 
history common to hundreds of those fair creatures, 
who, trifling with the power that beauty gives them 
over the minds cf men, sacrifice every thing at the 
warine of ambition ; and aim only to enjoy the title 


business if he caught you dressed to disadvan 
tage !— O dear, there he is, and my hair all in 
papers; and this frightful, unbecoming cap! | 
had no idea he would have been here so early; 
let me off to my toilette!” But now that he is 
your husband, * Dear me, what consequence ? 


of wearing gold, or of putting on of apparel, but 
let it be the hidden man of the heart, in that 
which is not corruptible, even the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight oi 
God of great price. (1. Pet. iii. 1,2, 3.) These 
words, * a aieek and quiet spirit,” make at this 
moment a most powerful tinpression on my 
mind, and have excited the following reflections, 
to which, gentle lady, [beg to direct your atien 
won {isnottoh suppose d the apos le allud 
ed to the meek and quiet spit which is : sooften 
pros duced b ry nature, or constitution, or perhaps 
by insensibility, and which costs us nothing to 
attain. Ono! the meekness and qui tness he 
speaks of, must be the effect, not of constitution, 
but of principle ; not of nature but of grace. 
know raany women who would be geniic Pagans 
as well as gentle Christians; who would be 
meek if there was no Bible, and amiable if they 
were ignorant of the being of a God! And tho 
characters of this kind are interesting and valu 
able for the sake of society, they are certetnly 
not the description of feinales who are in the 
sight of God of great price. The word quiet has 
an extensive meaning, and refers not so much to 
lemper as resignation. St. Peter evidently intends 
by this word to express a quiet acquiescence, 4 
patient resignation, an uniform composure to 
ea painful but inevitable evils inflicted on us 
by the hand of God. Ife refers te that calm 
ness of spirit which is not easily provoked, which 
hearcth su things, and endureth all things, which 
subdues the risings of anger and resentment, 
and calls down divine help to soothe the heart 
which nature would fain agitate and discompose 
He means that meek ond quiet spirit which bears 
with the perverse and unreasonable tempers of 
those with whom it may have to deal, and whic! 
checks at once every inclination to a fretful or 
an angry reply; which quells the first advance 
to repining, produces content in whatsoever state 
God has placed its possessor, and enables the per 
son who is under its animating influence to bear 
all the small inferior crosses of the day with 
that fortitude and equanimity which is one o! 
the distinguishing characteristics of true Chris 
tianity, and such only can be the meek and quic! 
spirit which the apostle would consider as meri 
ting his high encomium. 








My object is gained; my efforts to win him, and 
all my little manceuvres to captivate, have been 
successful, and it is very hard if a woman is to 
pass her life in endeavoring to please her hus- 
band!” [remember greatly admiring alady who 
lived among the mountains, and scarcely saw 
any one but her husband, She wasrathera plain 
woman; and yet when seated to breakfast 
and all the day long, her extreme neatness and 
attention to the niceness of her appearance, 
made her quite an agreeable object; and her 
husband loved her, and would look at her with 
more pleasure than at a pretty woman dressed 
soiled and untidily; for believe me, those things 
(though your husband appears not to notice 
them, nor perhaps is he himself conscious of the 
cause) strongly possess the power of pleasing or 
displeasing. 

] have a great dislike to see a woman's dress 
exceed the expense which [ know her husband 
ean afford; fine laces and silks and a scanty 
purse are illmatched associates. When J hear 
a Woman of smail fortune say her pelisse or lace 
cost a large sum, [ at once think it a libel not 
only on her understanding but her principles 

Iwill now conclude this subject with the 
apostle’s sentiment, when speaking of Christian 
wives: Whose adorning, says he, let it not be 
that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and 











‘THE TRAVELLER. 


PERU. 
{The following extracts from letters from a youn; 
lady in South America, to her friend in the State 





are made without regard to time, date, or place, 
and have no connexion, and are published wit) 
oul the approbation or knowledge of the autho: 
iN. ¥. Com. Adv. 
“You ask me to decide the splendor of the 
mvon-light in my ‘Hesperian residence,’ and 
you ask if it beains more brightly over this * city 
of flowers’ than it does over our native vales ? 
But it is impossible to deseribe it to you, and i! 
you could have witnessed it the night we anchor 
ed in the harbor oi Callao, you would acknow 
ledge it may be felt, but not described; itis a 
splendor known only in tropical climates, and 


and awakens there a thousand tender and de 
lightful reminiscences of country and of home! 

“** T made an excursion one day to San Loren 
20, a large island at the entrance of the barbo: 
of Callao, barren and uninhabited, except by 











it seems to fill the heart with lightness and joy, 


one old sailor, who is called the Gobernador, and 
whose subjects are turkies = chickens! "The 
height t. the top is about one thousand feet, the 
' ascent is very steep and ¢ liffieuit, and the sand 


















is so heavy and deep, I was told I could not pass 
it without boots, or barefooted, but not faneying 
either, 1 mounted a horse, and ascended the 
mountain; but I began to repent my undertak- 
ing, When, approaching the summit, I felt repaid 
jor the risque and fatigue by the magnificent 
view Which burst suddenly upon me, the calm 
hlue ocean lay far below me, its surface just 
curted by the gentle breeze which kissed the 
waters; the bay was full of ships, and the little 
sail boats and canoes paddled by the Indians 
iooked like mere specks gliding over the waters, 
d our gallant frigate. with her star‘spangled 
baener floating in the wind, rose proudly and 
aajestically above them all. The town and 
torts of Callao looked almost at the foot of the 
nountun, though the distance across the bay is 
even miles; the numerous and high spires of 
the churches of Lima, and the high white walls 
and Suildings were distinctly seen; behind the 
‘city «f augs with its silver gates,’ rose the 
mountains, range towering above range, and as 
the atmosphere was perfectly clear, on the high 
est and most distant peaks, which seemed to 
ine to touch the very heavens, I saw snow, to 
vhich the sun gave the most silvery brightness. 
Every thing looked grand, and calm, and beau- 
iful; but I thought, as I gazed upon it with 
teclings of wonder and admiration, the sun sheds 
brillant hght over this unfortunate and de- 
voted country in vain, while eruelty and despo- 
tism enslave * the children ofthe sun; but I con- 
soled myself with the idea that the noble Bolivar 
would, ere redeem them from their sla- 
‘ery,and restore them to liberty and happiness. 
I found the summit of San Lorenzo covered 
with grass and flowers, for the clouds of heavy 
ist which rested on it during the three winter 
months, protect it from: the sun and keep it con 
tinually fresh and verdant, the flowers were 
yeautiful and in great varicty. [found one which 
much resembles our ice plant, though prettier, 
ind bearing a small yellow blossom of delicious 
fragrance ; the wild potatoe grows in great 
sbundance there, and many other superb plants, 
dl of which are too delicate for transportation. 
I lingered long to enjoy the fragrance of those 
reautiful flowers, ** which shed their sweetuess 
on the desert air,” but it was necessary for me 
io return, for my party was waiting for me at 
the foot of the mountain, and I knew would be 
apprehensive lest some accident should befal 
me in my “ wild expedition,” but fortunately J 
met none, and it was truly delightful to me;— 
and as I looked at the ocean for the Jast time 
from the summit of San Lorenzo, tinged as it 
was with the rays of the setting sun, [ said to 
wyseli, how long wik it be before I shal} be 
hounding over its waves towards my native 
shores. and hew long before U shall behold the 
sun gleaming brightly on my native hills! 
sella Vista, which is not far from Callao, was 
formerly a beautiful littie city, but it is now in 
ruins, for Canterac pitched his tents there, and 
in the retreat of the Spaniards it was almost en- 
tirely destroyed, though some few houses and 
gardens remain: I visited one of the gardens, in 
which t found a great variety of pretty Mowers. 
‘The heliotrope grows in large bushes, and the 
Hlossom is larger and darkerand sweeter than 
urs. "The jasmine covers the high walls which 
surround it; the orange trees were magnificent 
as large as our apple or pear trees, and covered 
with fruit and blossoms, which perfume the 
whole atmosphere. Flowers and fruit grow luxu 
riantly without the least care or cultivation, and 
the scil requires no attention, and perhaps 
there is not a country in the world for which na 


long, 


ture has done so much as for this, and yet it is | 


devastated by war, and much that was lovely 








THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 








and beautiful now lies in ruins; but when liber 
ty waves her sceptre triumphant over these fer 
tile vallies and plains, and a wise and regular 
government is established, then it may indeed 
be called a paradise. 

From Truxillo we went to Cosma, which is 
two days sail; the Bay of Cosma is very pretty, 
sheltered from the winds by high mountains ; its 
waters are smooth, and clear, and blue, and it 
looks like a tranquil lake ;—as the ship moved 
slowly round a point of rocks, the long white 
beach looked, as the sun reflected apon it, like 
a sheet of silver, and the verdant shrubs and 
trees, when contrasted with it, made the view 
truly beautiful. ‘The village is two leagues from 
the landing, situated in a little valley, and as no 
one lives nearer than that, we were obliged to 
fire a gun to bring the people down; and our 
twenty-nine pounder must have alarmed the 
simple natives, as I imagine such a sound is 
somewhat novel to them; and mountains and 
vales echoed the sound, and the caverns on the 
rocky shore on one side of the bay received and 
re-echoed it with redoubled grandeur; the birds 
were disturbed in their resting places, and came 
rushing forth in armies, uttering the most piere 
ing and dismal cries. In a few hours we had the 
satisfaction to sce many persons arrive, and the 
Gobernador came to pay his respects tous; they 


| call him aehite, but in America he would pass 


for an Indian, both from his colour and dress.— 
The next morning we went on shore, horses 
having been equipped for us to go to town, and 
on the beach we found the Gobernador and his 
lady, the Gobernadora, as she is called, waiting 
to receive us; they gave us a very cordial re 

ception, and appeared delighted to see us; she 
is a pretty little creature, has bright black eyes, 
and her long raven locks were nicely braided 
and hung down over her shoulders ; she is a Lil 

tle fairer than her husband, but not much, and I 
think I never saw a more laughable figure than 
she presented a caballo; she rode astride, had 
on a man’s hat of immense size, trowsers, and a 
blue frock, very fuli, which she gathered up 
around hervery grecefully on her saddle, leaving 
her feet and ancles quite exposed! Qur caval 

cade was pretty large and we set off in delight 

ful spirits; part of the way was beautiful; we 
guided our horses along the side of alittle stream, 
on the banks of which, as well as on the trees 
overhanging it, we saw great numbers of Flam 

ingos, Whose plumage is so splendid. 

‘The valley is surrounded on all sides by high 
mountains, and being watered by the Rio-de 
Cosma, a shallow stream which winds through 
every part of it, is very fertile. Descending the 
side of the mountain, one might almost have 
imagined it “the happy valley” they were ap- 
proaching, afl nature was so calm and beautiful ; 
we heard no sound but that of the limpid wa 
ters, and oecasionally the voice of the old lady, 
calling outto us * to take care,” for, having ne 
ver seen any one ride * our fashion ” before, she 
was terribly alarmed for us. 

After arriving safely at the foot of the moun 
tain, we rode for some distance under the shade 
of the Ugarrobo, a tree which bears small yel 
low flowers of most delicious fragrance.” 

QUICK WORK. 

It is stated, that M. Culpepper, Esq. of Camden 

county, N.C. buried his wife, courted and married 


a second, and was buried himself, e// in the narrow 
compass of sia weeks—having been a mournfnl and 
disconsolate widower 3 weeks, and a happy bride- 
groom the same length of time, when death, in an 
unwelcome moment, stepped in snd put a period 


to his joys! 
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“TURKISH 
The follow ing: ( 
don Magazine fo: 


WOMEN, 


xtract from an article in the Jon 


2 for February will be found exceed 
ingly interesting. The author is a Swiss Gentl 
man, distinguished for his literary attainments, anc 


well skilled both in ancient ar 


was present at the 


Lmodern (reek, whoa 


siege of Athens 
vellers in the Fast are excluded from female soc 
' 


ty ; butthis genticman enjoyed the singular advan 
tage of passing several wecks in the society of 


} furkish females 


ed 
be prevailed ont 


number of the most distinguis! 
of Athens. We wish he could 


communicate to the public some day the details 





the subject of which he has here given so inter 
ing an cutline : 


“The house of the Austrian Consul, Gropius; 
who had shown on all occasions the w: 
interest in the cause of the Greeks, 
whom I was receiveal with the greatest 
at the time Athens had been abandoned by its 
inhabitants, became, after the embarkation ot 
those Turks that had been rescued immediate!y 
after the massacre, again the refuge of those 
unfortunate people. A great number were, tox 
money, released by the Consul; amongst then 
were several Turkish ladies of distinction: a: 
the wife of Hassan Aga, with her daughter, two 
sisters of Mehmet Aga, the wile of the waiwod 
with two Circassian slaves. the wife of the dis- 
dar or the ‘Turkish governor of the c: 
the cadi and his wife. Born at Athens, they all 
spoke Greek fluently, as well as ‘Turkish, and 
some knew the Arabic language. Every one 
had her own tale of horrors to tell. "There wa 
scarely one that had not to bewail the loss of a 
brother or sister; their husbands had been slain 
either on the day of the general massacre, o1 
before, in the course of the war. knew 
not whose slaves their children were; other 
asked, in vain, where the aged mother had been 
dragged. Most of them had behaved with that 
dignity which becomes deep and silent grief;— 
sometimes, to cheer themselves up, they would 
gather together in a room; but who eould stem 
the current of conversation, and turn it from the 
most doleful recollections? ‘Tears would begin 
to sparkle in their eyes, ls of sorrow 
darken their countenances 


rrr 
“YT } lay 
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kindnes 


‘tle, and 





Some 


and clouc 
A ‘Turkish song had 
been composed whilst they were besieged in 
Acropolis, relating to the events ef the war, and 
their sufferings: sometimes when collected to 
gether, they would sing it, as if the heart fel 
alleviated by throwing the charms of music ove: 
dreadfal remem: 
one would burst into tears and give themselves 
up to all the extravagance of grief. On other 
days they assembled and sang by heart devs 

tional passages of the koran. Son 4 thon 
were bright specimens oi Orientsi beauty, and 
imavination : 

their conversation betrayed a shrewdness ol 


titand dent 





ryt 
inces. The song done. every 
J 


endowed with great vivacity of 


» it was such a Sow of 


\ rres ive ler } ‘ 


yr, naturai ioquence, mav Haradly be ws 


i fecuing 3 
with among the fashiensble lacie 
Many evenings Theard them tcll fairy tales 
milar to those of the Ara Niehts: not a 
breath was heerd, and tiey cwould listen! 
hours with the deepest attention. Altwongh ther 
singing is at first diszgreealy: ! 
is used to European usic, 
nied that some of then ton: @ oe@nntifal ay 
expressive of greai feeling. ‘Pheis dancing was 


partic: 1 and clige rite Vhen it 


erly graceful 
was explained to them ‘situ wi ‘egard the la 
dies were treated in Kurope, acy ime 
ference was paid to them, ond Whar a conspieu 
society 


ous element of they constituted. they 
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expressed an astonishment, as if our practice 
were a subversion of nature; and with self{-de 
nying resignation, they chose to live m the Ha 
rem in indolence 
spoke of their husbands by any other name than 
that of authentee, or my lord. "They seemed to 
prefer the large silk cloaks which conceal the 
shape of the body, and to cover the face with a 
drapery with eye-holes in it, to the elegant ap- 
pearance of our women in public. And still they 
were very fond of dress, and not deficient in 
taste, though not acquainted with any Journal 
des Modes, just as their mind seemed to have 
‘reasured up many romantic notions without the 
sid of novels. Thave remarked that Oriental 


inau; theirs is the produce of coyversation, in- 
tercourse, experience, and acute observation, 
ond therefore drawn from real life, whilst we 
vet our notions chiefly from books. It is well 
known that the Turks have shewn, in all diplo- 
matic transactions, such calmness, perseve 
rence and judgment, as have often baffled all the 
skill of European Ambassadors.” 
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FROM THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL. 
A MOTHER’S JOYS—a skercu FROM Lir¥, 
Suggested on reading a ** Mother’s Grief, asketch 
from Lite,” from the National Gazette. 


‘To mark the angel smile, whose light 
Plays o’er her infant’s cheek, 

‘To meet the look from fond eves, bright, 
Of fearless joys that speak ; 

To listen to the early words 
From childhood’s lisping tongue, 

Soft as the first love-song of birds, 
Spring’s budding bowers amoug. 


When o’er its snowy eye-lids sleep 
Spreads a soft downy wing ; 
’Tis her’s with tireless love, to keep 
Hier watch o’er that fair thing : 
While round the lips bright smiles still play, 
Velling of happy dreams, 
‘Her little self in finer clay,” 
That cherub being seems. 


’Tis her’s, thro’ many a lonely day, 
Her little ones to see, 

Pursue with bosoms light and gay, 
Their sport in merry glee. 

And oft with laughing eyes they come, 
To give the accustom’d kiss ; 

Such joys they throw around our home—- 
Such is a mother’s bliss. 


What fairy dreams come throwing now 
In rainbow colours wrought, 

When years have grac’d the boy’s fair brow 
And shaded it with thought ; 

She sees in fancy’s fair domain, 
With fond and partial eyes, 

Where virtue, worth, and genius reign : 
He wins the glorious prize. 


Though sickness steal the cheek’s fresh tinge, 
And check the laboring breath, 
Altho’ the white lids’ silken fringe 
Close o’er the eyes in death : 
Altho’ the withering dreadful shaft 
Relentless should be sped, 
Still in that sorrow’s bitter draught 
Is consolation shed. 


In dreams the lov’d one comes to her, 
On seraph pinions borne, 
sthiling, joyous messenger, 

‘ Who bids her cease to mourn ; 

She knows that form, with face so bright, 
Who cheer’d her many an hour, 

Ys bloomiug in eternal light, 
A sweet unfading flower 





»eople are superior to us in the knowledge of 


| 
| 
| 
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and obedience ; and never | 








THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 





FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
STARLIGHT. 

There come no seasons (ere: —our earthly year 

Varies from prime to fall, from flowers to snow, 

And cach néw month fresh trophies still doth rear 

To Change, the victor of all fields below ;— 

But ye, ch ye, fairheavens! forever glow 

In the young glory of your natal morn, 

When first the realms of space were made to know 

Their starry kings, Creation’s earliest-born, 


adorn. 


Thus did ye shine upon the faded past, 

Thus will ye shine on far futurity, 

With living light, and beauty born to last 
When the least earthly things of earth shall be 
Passed, like the oar-foam from the settling sea. 
Eternity is your ‘sweet hour of prime :” * 

Ye smile at ages ; for your destiny 

Hath bathed you in some skiey Styx, that time 


lime. 


Shine on—shine on—ye radiant thousand,+ shine! 
Ye hosts of heaven, whose everlasting march 

Is one enduring triumph ! Ye divine 

Memorials, on the amethiystine arch 

Of Nature graven by God! Oh, ye who parch 
The hearts of dust for what they may not know, 
Tempting yon azure wilderness to search, 

As if some glad oasis there did glow— 


’Twas but a bright mirage, and will foraye be so! 


Familiar strangers ! Ye who from our youth 
Gleam on our eyes to prove how dark and blind 
Is human thought, where Fancy ekes out Truth, 
And shadowy dreams usurp the place assigu’d 
To life’s realities, from which the mind 

Flies to ideal worlds, peopling the stars 

With shapes of love and beauty—far behind 

The truth of their bright mystery, which it mars 


Because it may not pass Fate’s adamantine bars. 


The blue Pacific of Infinity, 

Gemm’d with the sacred islets of the skies— 
Each isle a world upon a sapphire sea, 

And every world perchance a paradise ! 

There only that sweet vision of the wise 

And tuneful of past times is not a dream— 

There only do those}; Blissful Isles arise, 

Whose fame yet murmurs on the Muse’s stream, 


But whose proud shades did ne’er on mortal waters 


gleam. 


Say, ye who shone on Zoroaster’s eye, 

And lit the midnight towers of golden Tyre, 
Who smiled more purely, from a softer sky, 

On Helen’s grave and Homer’s wakeful lyre— 
Have ye known ail, and must not man aspire 
To aught beyond him! Shallno earthly ear 
Drink, at dim midnight, from yon shining qvwire 
Empyreal music ? Can we not draw near 


And read the starry tale of yon mysterious sphere ? 


No, for the stamp of clay is on the brow— 

The fetter’d spirit yearns to soar in vain— 

And the ambition of man’s thoughts must bow 
Beneath mortality’s recoiling chain, 

Yet isit sweet, though we can ne’er attain 

The prize we wao, the lofty race to run : 
What though it tempt to yon untrodden plain ? 
The eagle’s burning goal can ne’er be won— 


But he may pierce the clouds, and feel the nearer | 


sun! 


And this is much—for who would e’er forego, 
Beautiful strangers ! the delicious power 

To make his spirit in your glory glow 

At soleran midnight’s solitary hour— 

To woo the gentle heavens with all their dower 
Of thought from immemorial Eld bequeath’d ? 
Yon high Elysium holds full many a tlower 





* Milton. 
+This has been computed to be about the number 


of stars visible at once to the naked eye. 


+The Fortunate Iglands., 
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Who should for aye on high yon sapphire thrones 


With no Pierian laurel yet enwreath’d— 


O that around my lyre one suchits incense breath’d! 


Sweet, passing sweet, to fill those far abodes 

With scenes more bright than this dim world e’er 
knew— 

With beings nobler than poetic gods— 

With winds whose breath is bliss—with streams 
whose hue 

Pales the clear diamond, as they murmur through 

Evergreen woods to seek a deep more fair— 

With sacred flowers that shed immortal dew 

Round the pure feet of them who wander there, 


| On starricr skies to muse, in happier fates to share. 


Might blench no golden tress, nor dim one eye sub- | 


| 


tivity of Venus, thence called 
Soam-born. 


But sweeter far to dream that in some world, 

Some distant world, that gems the blue night's 
dome, 

The spirit’s wings on earth in darkness furl’d, 

May woo the soft winds of a lovelier home ! 

As* Beauty sprung from the pure ccean-foam ! 

May not Trutlr float on the rich depths of song ’ 

But where, oh where, would fond conjecture roam 

Our clueless phantasies may stray too long 


The labyrinthine bowers of night and heaven among 


* Alluding to the mythological account of the na- 


Aphrodite, i. e. tke 


-—— = 
TO IRENE. 


List, love, list, o’er Adria’s sea 
Soft plays a moonlight smile, 
And with the waters revelry 
Joins many a laughing isle. 
The gondolier has sunk to sleep 
Upon the weary oar, 
And giant shadows ghost-like creep 
O’er silent plain and reach the deep 
Beyond the bending shore. 


They tell me that in oceans far 
Floats many a spicy land, 
Where pennon never wav’d for war, 
Nor trumpet gave command ; 
Where one eternal summer’s light 
Shews ever-blooming flowers ; 
And where the stars that gem the night 
Are woman’s eyes, which make a bright 
Fond heaven of eartlily bowers. 


And say they true when thus they tel! 
Of climes so wondrous fair ? 
O then we’ll breast the heaving swell, 
And pass existence there. 
We'll cull those flowers, we’ll see those ey es: 
With starry lustre blest ; 
And life, beneath those sunny skies, 
Be one unclouded Paradise, 
One dream on beauty’s breast. 





| Extract from “ Sketches of Poetry,” by J. W. Lake, 





lately published. 


Give me the friendship that enwreaths 
Around the chilling cup of care, 

Give me the balm soft pity breathes, 
The feeling heart, the falling tear. 


For ’tis not in the goblet bright, 
The gein of friendship glows, 

*Tis like the star that shines by night, 
Thro’ wmters storms and snows. 


The world it is a bitter one, 
And men are govern’d all by gold ; 
But love in woman’s breast begun, 


Clings like the faithful ivy’s fold. 


In ruin still more tenderly, 
Her faith, her friendship purer glows, 
She is the balm of misery, 
The Star that shines thro’ sterms and snows, 
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